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contrived a Dionysius' Ear, in the Rue Traversi&re, we should have found him watching at it, night and day. Let but any little evil-disposed Abbe, any Freron or Piron,
Pauvre Piron, gui ne fut jamais rien, Pas meme Academicien,
write a libel or epigram on him, what a fluster he is in! We grant he forbore much, in these cases; manfully consumed his own spleen, and sometimes long held his peace; but it was his part to have always done so. Why should such a man ruffle himself with the spite of exceeding small persons ? Why not let these poor devils write; why should not they earn a dishonest penny, at his expense, if they had no readier way ? But Voltaire cannot part with his * voices,' his ' most sweet voices:' for they are his gods; take these, and what has he left? Accordingly, in literature and morals, in all his comings and goings, we find him striving, with a religious care, to sail strictly with the wind. In Art, the Parisian Parterre is his court of last appeal: he consults the CafS de Procope, on his wisdom or his folly, as if it were a Delphic Oracle. The following adventure belongs to his fifty-fourth year, when his fame might long have seemed abundantly established. We translate from the Sieur Long-champ's thin, half-roguish, mildly obsequious, most lackey-like Narrative:
* Judges could appreciate the merits of SSmiramis, which has continued on the stage, and always "been seen there with pleasure. Every one knows how the two principal parts in this piece contributed to the celebrity of two great tragedians, Mademoiselle Dum&snil and M. le Kain. The enemies of M. de Yoltaire renewed their attempts in the subsequent representations; but it only the better confirmed his triumph. Piron, to console himself for the defeat of Ms party, had recourse to his usual remedy; pelting the piece with some paltry epigrams, which did it w harm.